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of Organization a university is, and (2) the development- of mqre 
precise delineations of the nature of the multiple, leadership 'tasks' 
that must be performed in a university setting, Th^ univ€rsity| is 

, viewed as ani "organized anarchy^" characterized 'by\ problematic^ goa-ia, 
unclear technology, and fluid participation. It is suggesited t|at the 
;|ab of developip^ manager,s for higher "education consists ' ^ 
realistically in dividing the tasks that confront iiniversity ^ 
administrators into small enough and specialize^d 'enough' units -co that 
they can be managed. Special le?idership skills for each task could 
then be taught, A second leadership task is to increase institutional 
sensitivity to minor irritations; a third, to define goals and make 
more effective use of the <resources'of the institution in reaching 

.them. Other areas of leadership concern public accountability in tjie 
use of resources, collective bargaining stresses, the development 6f 
coordinating and planning groups as extra campus levels, and manpower 
planning and development ' in universities. Universities must be better 
understood as management arenas in order to develop more effective 
l^adeBship in transition periods, (LBH) - ^ . . 
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UNIVERSITIES AS .U\NAGEMENT ARENAS 

By Donald E. Walker , . . X 



nPhere has alv^avs been sonic anibi^ujlv dho<i\ the process 
>• -■- of un)\ersil> Icdder^vhip Among the more honest of the 
breed, or perhaps I should sa> ' sclt-crilicdl' members of the 
prufcsston. there is tin occasional confusion concerning just 
v\ho IS leading whom vvhen the action is thc^hea\iest This kmd 
of uneo-Siness about leadership roles in universities is reflected 
to^ some extent m the current literature. This has not aUa>s 
been the case. At One imie. if mv mcmor> of the c^inventional 
wisdom in the field is accurate- it ^vas fell that the lini\ersit> 
administrator* at least a successful administrator, possessed 
certain characteristics which were. {\ not innate, then at least 
characieristicslhard won in the school of U>ing and ennobling 
e).pericnce. Tnesi; leadership qualities uerc viewed as trans- 
ferable certafnK from one ^universit> administrat^e role to 
another and probablv from universit> leadership \o e^cr> con- 
ceivable social situation requiring a helmsman and a compass 
When the characteristics of the imkversjty administrator at 
whatever level were outlined, they came vuit as a kind o\ a 
composite list personalizing the msights ot the majOf.literar> 
'Biblical prophets, the Bo> Scout oath, the* friendlier descrip- 
tions of the papac>. combined with sort of a thumbnail sketch ' 
ot General Pershing « 

S II ftens t it io it $ Lear n in ^ 

It appears to me as I think back over the literature that this 
general approach to the problem was superseded Ky^some" 
feeling (or "context" m univcrsit) leadership Th<;.-vievv was 
held that a successful umvcrsity administrator was a person 
who had certain desirable characteristics which corresponded 
with the particular needs of the specific situation 'Under 
either of the t^vo models ment,[one^ obviouslv the task of 
training the unjversit) administrator seemed ilirTieult if no^t 
impossible On bacj' days, f believe, accomplices could be 
found to thi^ view that the entire spectrum of proposals for 
the training of university admifflstratiwn, while now more 
frequently f)lacecl m sophisticated theoretical context, remains 
a morass of what James March refers to as 'Superstitious 
learning." highl> derivative ir\sights from a scanty few re- 
search studies eombtned with;'' plain vanilla" good judgment 
abd experience, f, for on(^:' believe that such cynicism is 
unjustified We need not sui;icnder the problem totally to (he 
intuitionalists, nor- have we. done so. 1 here have in recent 
years been'* very sophisticated and consecutive approaches to 
the training (or academic administrators. The two strategies 
which have had the most inlluence have- been the ^ise study 
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appri)ach. and the inlcrjiship tr»itmng pu^granis of the Xnieri- 
can C ouncil on \ duration and ».>ihcr likc-nunded groups and 
campuses I cvv ^uuld quarrel' with these approaches to the 
trjining. univcrsitv adniinivtrators cither in conception or. 
for the most part, in practical results 

Ihc third apprvuieh to the training of universiU adnnnis- 
tiators has Ken a bit nu^re piecemeal but nonetheless. I think, 
successful And this is the strategv of providing specialized 
workshops tor universitv administrators in particular problem 
aceas ot coneCfn'to the academv at an) point in time. J thitik 
it. IS fair to sav that in spite <A our increasing sophistiJ^Hon, 
our approach to' the entire problem of training universiiv 
leadership still h^s abv»ut- it *the qualities of a dialogue between, 
Dr C-hfjstian Burnardyti'nd \Iarv Baker EdJy with the e\- 
tcnd^Jj£K)porKCTTTr-njid cvJiitfibuiions ot eath varying accord- 
ing to oneViAvn observ«ition. experience, and taste. ' 

Let me suggest that ihc task ol training university leaders 
Nnia>^be advanced in effectiveness if we direct attention to two 
tasks first, l^e development of more sophisticated* models of 
the kind ot organization a uijiversitv is. and. second, the 
development of more precise delineations ol the nature of the 
multiple leadership tasks which must be performed in a 
university, selling. Jo ^ddress^ ourselves first to the problem 
of the nature of the iiniversitv, I would like to direct attention 
vto a volume soon to be publisheiJ on the Aineraun C ollci^e 
Rrtsulenc} The volume is authored bv Michael ( ohen and 
James (j. March The model proposed for a universitv by ' 
( ohen awd March is that of an organi/ed anarchy. Although 
1 am certam each of us whfcn communing. with an impatient 
oracle has harbored the suspicion that the universitv could* 
be characterized pejoratiXel) ,in exactlv siieh terms. C C)hcn and 
Mrircii have raised the concept to well ordered majestv. I he 
authors define an organized anarchy' ver> precisely. Ihey y 
vievv such an organi/atipn as characterized b> . 

1 Problematic goals — "the organization appears to operate 
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on d variel) of ^ntoniibtefll aad ill-defined preference^ 
• it can be d^nbed better <t.i> a loose coilecliOB of chang- 
ing 'idea^ than ab a <^oherenl itfuclure It discovers 
preferences through action more often than it act^ on 
th6 basis of' preferences.*** 

Unclear technoIog> — although the organization man- 
ages to surMve. and. (where relevant) produce, it does 
not understand its own processes. Instead, it operates 
, on the basis of a simple set ot tnal-and-error procedures. 
Jhe roidue of learning from the accidents of past e\- 
periences, imit^t/on, and the • indentions born of 
Jiecessitv ' 

3 Fluid participaiion-^*'thc parucipants in the orgamza- 
lion var> among themseKes ig the amount of time and 
the clTort the\ devote to the organizatiop: individual , 
participants var> from orte ume to another ' The 
boundaries or the organization appear to be iincertam 
and changing "* 

Cohen and March puint out ihcsc progenies arc not lim- 
ited^, to educational inNliUitiops. but the\ arc particular!) 
conN|)is.uous here In pKsenting an uvervicvv of their posi- 
tion, the autho^^ ^tatc the American collci^c or univerNitv is 
jL proiotvpiV organized anarchv It does noi know v^hat it i> 
doing' Its goals are cither vague or in dispute. Us lech- 
nologv IS fanaliar but not uryJcrstood. Its majop parltcipants 
wander in and out if the i«rganization These factors do not 
,make t^j timversity u bad organization or a disorganized one. 
but they do make it a problem to describe, understand, add 
lead" Finally for ptirposes of the present discussion. Cohen 
<antl March conclude that ". , . organized anarchies require 
ne;vV theory of management Much of our present theorv of 
management introduces mechanisms for control and coordi- 
' nation that ass^ume the existence of svdl-defined goals and 
technology, as v^cIl as substantial participant involvtmerit in 
the affairs of the organization. When goals and technMogy 
are hazy and participation is fluid, many of the a.^^ioms and 
standard pi'occdurcs of management collapse." 

At^this point it might b.t^vvell to observe that the problems 
of aJminlslermg an organized anarchy are not uniquely the 
problems of the univt^rsity presidency All constituencies of 
the university, including other administrators, faculty, stu- 
dents, trustees, and the general public, arc caught up in tbc 
problems occasioned by the nature>of the organization. Cer- 
^lainly it u ill not be within my purview to attempt to develop ) 
nev» lh(:orics of administralion fur an "organized anarchy '.y 
or even to reproduce entirely the insightful theories Jjf Cohcjf 
and March. The C^ohcn and March volume, however, will. if 
my view, have noticeable impact on future perspective's^ en 
iTic administration of complex organizations, particularly ifii- 
versities. The implications of the Cohen and March thc^fies 
would seem to be that for the foreseeable future, we may ijfced 
to be "short ball hitters'* m our search for technique?^ fur 
leadership training for universities 
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There are identifiable kinds of skills that are usjSfuI in 
university leadership ri>les, even in universities vieAcd a> 
/'Organized anarchies," There are functions that m know 
,heed to be performed day to day if leadcrs-hip.rcspoffcibilities 
^are to be discharged adequately The skills and furations of 
4^ihtversity leadershfp with which we are concerned Jmay not 
fit eomforla.bly into the boxes provided in the charnl included 



in the standard te\lbo^.)ks on ^dmint>tration Some rc*con- 
ceptualiZing of leadership re^ponMbilities in a university may 
be neejded Dr. Roger Heyns, president of the American 
Council on Education, m a cecent address to the national 
assembly of the American ;.Association of University Admin- 
istrators, referred to a number ol leadership tasks that con- 
front university adnunistrators. His analysis presents a good 
model He proposes, if I hear him correctly, that the |0b of 
developing managers for higher education consists realistically 
ih dividmg the tasks which confront university administrators 
mto small enough and specialized enough units so that they 
can be managed. He suggests further that administrators may 
be trained in the skills necessary for these specific tasks of 
manageniiJnt With the full recognition that the agenda for 
which trainings are required may shift from time to time and 
the kinds of skills necessary to administer a university may 
be modified in an "organized anarchy," nevertheless, the list 
proposed by Roger Heyns is convincing first, "to renew our. 
dedication to equal £>pfKUWn!ty and aftirniative acnc^n goals" 
I believe Dr Heyns is suggesting that there may be special 
leadership skills required in .working in the equal opportunity 
and athrmative action areas the univeTsity. 'He is not. I 
-helje^e. ^impU suggesfim^ that persons working in these areas 
be minority per>ons because their acceptance is higher with 
minority grou^«i I here may. indeed, be real and subtle skills 
of administration involved m these woriving areas for which 
trainmg can^t>e provided and in which real feadorship -other 
than char-isnfiatic leadership may be developed 



^''Lotv (lr(aie Irritations'^^ - 

He/ns lists as a scxond leadership task * the increasing of 
institiJtionai sensitivity to low grade irritations." Here again. 
Dr/Hcyns suggests that there may be. real skills involved at 
|he interpersonal level in. making universities aware of and^ 
ritsoiving fridions within an organization, particularly uni- 
^^er.sities Certain type^ of personalities are more carminative, 
yunquestn>nably. but there may be more than fortunate per- 
sonality charact4nstics in the administrative ability to identify 
and reduce conflict. As a third* task Dr. Heyns lists "institu- 
tional goal settinjg and the mi>re effective use of the resources 
pf the institution in reaching these goals." The facts of the 
ease are that unWcrs'ities are moving, dynamic -institutions 
with assigned goals and also functional goals. Both types of 
goals change^ from time to time. Further, the assigned goals 
iind.the functional goals do not always correspond. The 
turmoil of the 60s illustrates this problem very neatly. Part 
of the problems i)f universities m the 60's «yose from the 
fact that universities had been, from one point of view, too 
successful- Further, they had claimed to be able to do more 
if givo5;^the opportunities 

' Until the 60's universities had several perceived functions 
The pursuit of the' intellectuaj enterprise with all of its many 
ramificatfons. apparati. and values was primary, at least as 
these purposes were Outlined in catalogue statements. By 
somcic , these goals were viewed as the only legitimate goals 
of thc^university. 

It was apparent, however, that in fact in an increasingly 
tcehnolugi/ing society universitie") provided the principal gate- 
way mto the professions. 

At the level of. functional reality it was apparent that uni-. 
versities also served as a way lo keep ytning people out of tht 
job marked for a period of time. 

Lniversities also served on uce<isiun as g<aiiering places W)j 
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' public r<xreatii»n such as the Big Gdme."' Nfo^s society needs 
gulhcring places, ft requires suudnons where people can cnjo) 
the feeling of inlimacv wrthout accepting the risks of ??igh 
levels of personal interaction. 

Univen>itics served, also, as marriage markets, ^ 
Finalh. universities served to socr4hze pco'pk to the v^alucs 
of a particular clas> and, bv ^o doing, to provide some .of the 
necessarv skills and reinforcements for social mubilitv 

In the 60's other assigrwnents v^erc placed upon universities, 
(aj Universities were a-ssigned the task of providing large 
bcWies of scientific and technical knowledge to a world that 
was rapidh compctittvelv technologizing (b> Smcc the uni- 
versities had claimed to make better people the soeictv looked 
to the, universities to provide the social cement in u societv 
where the eurve of individual behavior was vvtdening. (c) As 
eanipiis disruptions began, the university was expected to -be 
the principal agencv of law and order for the' vounger gen- 
eration of the- middle class At this point, the new left added 
their demands that the univerNitv be a principal agent of social 
change, and the tur right, in turn. insi>tcd that che universitv 
be a center for intclJcctuai and moral pottv -training 

(fOal Spuing for the Publics 

The problem of institutional goal setting is important to a 
univcrsitv. If tndeed. however* the Lnivcrsity i with a capital* 
is an organized anarchy* as Cohen and March suggest, the 
task may be difTcrcnt'in nature than traditionally conceived 
If a university is in fact an institution whose perimeters are 
Vague" and whose goals grow out of the activities in which - 
It engages* then the traditional industrial model for goal setting 
and goal achieving may be in fact peripheral to the realities 
of university administrative Ijfe. The publics of a university 
do not perceive the realities of university goal setting as de- 
scribed by Cohen and March as either realistic or acceptable 

A need arises, there! ore, to explain the shifting and func- 
tional goals of universities to the public or to identify some 
goals in prograinmaUc terms which will satisfy the need of 
the public aod legislatures tor more precise answers to ques- 
tjon^ concefnmg the direction of institutions than those which 
Cohen and March might be able to supply from their theo- 
retical context. The qupstion as to whether traditional ^od\ 
setting IS rricaningful for universities or not becomes peripheral 
when the many publics of universities demands .such goals 
Such goal setting and goal achievement is not managed well ^ 
by universities The st.mdard device employed for go.il fixing 
is the development of .i m.ister plan for the university during 
an intensive year of committee meetings U>u.illy the final 
master plan is handed down Irom above in the form of a 
report from a blue ribbon committee," After the plan is 
filed, only the most compulsive vvould demand that it be 
brought out from time to time to be updated in the light of 
what has re.illy taken place on the campus Frivolous as it 
may seem, this exercise is apparently useful lo universities 
in difficult to understand ways and is necessary for the public. 
Perhaps more systematic and rational approaches to the prob- 
lem of go.il setting in organized anarchies" .ere possible. In 
any events trained leadership and rather spec i.di zed leadership' . 
may be required to deal with the complexities of this problem 
area 

Heyns' fourth t^sk is account. ibiljty in the use of re"- 
sources." In the last year or two, universities have become 
increasingly aware of the need for more sophisticated^ ac- 
counting and reporting protedures. I believe this is particu- / 

* 



lafly true of state institutions, .but. unquestionably to some 
extent the need fell ilso in.prlvaic institutions. The pressure 
on the pnvate insinution-s has been occasioned by fiscal 
stringency and the need .to decide where to cut and conserve 
resources in the face of declining enrollmenti and rising costs. 
The prospects of steady state" operation and possible cut- 
backs together with increasing competition for the public tax 
dollar are placing si^milar requirements on public institutions. 
As aiailable models for budget reporting and allocation have 
become more sophisticated, the need for specialized leadershijj^ 
in this area has become more apparent. / 
The fifth task is collective bargaining." It seems apparent 
that if institutions of higher learning continue to be "stre^eij** 
by outside or inside forces, ihey will retreat to familiar rnodels 
of defense. In this nation the union model is available and 
histoncall>^as*been effective in bringing about certairr desired 
changes A'fademies. as yet. do not know quiteAio^v the 
- union model fits the university. Meetings of ae/demics to 
discuss the problems and the developments in ine field of 
collective bargaining seem to »-ompound th<^ comusion at in- 
creasingly exalted levels • Although there is jomy evidence that 
collective bargaining on campuses may Become more con- 
cerned with a(T phases of a university's funtlioning 'including 
academic governance, it is my opinion that yic best prediction 
foresees collective bargaining in college^ and universities 
drifting in the direction of more. excli^jve ytoncern with wages, 
hours, and working conditions in the -l/ng term. Whatever 
the future trend, however, it seems apparent that rather spe- 
cialized leadership will be required wiwiin university adminis- 
trations to manage the problems^ocG6siOned by unionization 
and collective bargaining c^mtract imerpretation and enforce- 
ment. I Will say'more about this in/orot^der context presently. 

Specidlizpd Response To Public Accountability 

Heyns lists as a sixth, leadership arena the development of 
coordinating and planning groups at e\tr.i campus levels." 
The relationship of the cafnpus to coordinating and planning 
groups located off campus' physically and sometimes psycho- 
logically is beconno^^i very real issue in higher education 
There have always been outside incursions into American 
higher education ; s'fnce the Morrill Land Grant Act in the 
I860's Such inoiihfons have always been uncomfor<.ible for 
universities anif ilfave alway s been greeted as unwelcome 
intrusionlfi In t^^ long term, however, while such interferences 
L.in and have |iej?n .mischievous on occasion, the very vitality 
of Americ.in |ii^her education may be due in no small degree 
to this intru'^ve habit i»f the society. Specialized IcMdership, 
howevtr, in.^y ^'he required to de.tl with increasing tendencies 
of legislatut'es^and other groups to concern themselves more 
or less inlifinatcly with American higher education. 

Speciali>Cecf .leadership will be needed to work with legis- 
lators and o/her groups to mterpret the university to its pub- 
lies, to pl^Ad its causes, and to transmit in t,urn to the univer- 
sity respo^l5iihle puMic concerns. 

In the .a^reiia of 'manpower planning and development in 
universfties.*"' there remain two ,idditionaI problems to which 
I would .direct attcnhiui Certainly, a necess.iry approach Jto 
the ti?ainltig of le.idership will be. as Roger -Heyns suggests, 
to br^eak^ leadership tasks down into "trainable** units. There 
wili,'iilsi^be* the-need for some kind of synoptic or gener.ilized 
Icader.>hip training If this is the case, and if some,Jype of 
gencf.fjizcd skills will be required at m.iny levels of university 
adii^iptstration iiieluding presidents, then I would suggest that 
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such leaders uij] need practice in the building and il\e effective 
u^e of management teams 

ft is remarkab!) difficult to build top notch management 
leadership teams. The sktib involved in creating and usjng 
such teams arc subtle and complex Here again, the question 
arises concerning the degree to which such^kills are inborn*' 
or at least idiosyncratic and the extent to which the> can be 
transmitted Personal!). I fall on the transmission side of the 
debate I believe that skills in the training of and use of 
management teams can be identified, taught, and learned. Thc 
conscioui identification of these skili> and the effort to transmit 
ihem IS one of the major jObs facing ^us in lire arena cf 
manpowet management development for universities, 

Veir Rational Structures deeded 

I would add a final point As one of the tasks of manage- 
ment development v^e should perhaps emphasize the need to 
create structures within the univeftitv which are more 
amenable to rational managemcni procedures Perhaps the 
organized anarchy of the university need not be so anarchic, 
at least not all of the lime The^problem of training for lead- 
ership in .universities may well involve the development of 
greater sophistication m the areas of conflict resolution anO 
consensus seeking I m speaking now not of the interpersonal ' 
skills necessary to resolve conflict and to build consensus, but 
skills in the development of the administrative and institu- 
tional structures which make such tasks easier. I propose an 
example from the new contract betwetin the University 
Trustees and the Facult) Federation at Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts University. Under the previc^gs contract when 
conflicts* developed bctVvcen faculty members or between a 
faculty member and his department, the structure required 
that the problem be presented to an administrator. Adminis- 
trators are. by common consent, viewed on most campjjs^s 
as the least competent and the least crcdentialed members of 
the academic'comn^unity to resolve such conflicts In a vcfy 
real sense this perception is correal. Nevertheless, once hav- 
ing been referred to 'an administrator, the matter was appeal- 
able only from one layer of administration to another until 
the issue was finally resolved in the Boa'-d of Trustees. Be- 
cause of this structure, there was a \himney effect" built into 
the administrative structure of the university which conducted 
the "heaf* automatically up the chimney. This situation was 
imperfect not only because it made life more difficult for 
administrators. It was poor because the solutions^ reached to 
problems were n6l usually as good as solutions, by definition, 
that could have been developed by those closer to tfie facts. 

Additionally, the chimney effect oj conflict resolution 
that funnel^ problems up an administrative flue has a de- 
leterious effect on faculty decision making Hard decisions 



ofleptime^ are made, because the administrative chimney is 
seen as the place to always stan the fires and to generate the 
heat To let the deans or the president make ihc tough deci- 
sions provides faculty with a cornucopia of grievances in 
which administrators are always the bad guys The real point, 
however, is not that effextive- faculty decisior^ saves adminis- 
trators from heat," but th*it better decisions are usually made 
when fatuity judge taculty in responsible ways 

Effective governance of a univerbity is dependent upon the 
Wijlingness of faculty and adm»n»>trators to share, accept, and 
exercise responsibilities that arc* concomitant with their roles 
ir. the university. The pass the buck and then react syn- 
drome" encouraged by an administrative chimney model for 
conflict resolution must be replaced by a model similar to that 
of a forest ranger or conservationist who sees and accepts the 
need and responsibility tor controlled fires at strategic times, 
and ploces to prevent the disasters of a holocaust. 

Thei new union contract at SMV. and I propose it as illus- 
trative! rather than exemplary, provides for "tie-breakers" at 
varioiK levels ]n the university structure so that quarrels, for 
example, between taculty member and faculty member are 
frequt;ntly settled by colleagues without an automatic appeal 
procedure up the administrative flue. The development of 
more rational low. conflict susceptible structures for gov- 
ernance in ^university management may >vell become a spe- 
cialized area for the training of the adnuAistrators. Collective 
bargaining *is one way of developing low conflict susceptibFe 
structures for governance It is not a panaced for the sofutiof] 
of the problems of a univef^jty. l)ut it allows for the mor 
rapid maturity of a university's functioning through the *joii 
formalization of policies and procedures for effective gov 
ernance. The best of academic govern«ince is seldom ere 
by a contract, the contract merely formalizes what more 
than not was developed over long periods of time and proven; 
successful in other instances. . * \ ' v 

The Berkeleys and Harvards, of this country (to iitclude^thc 
best of universities from coa^t to coast) hive modes of 
operation and governance that are the product^of long years 
of faculty concern and involvement. A university collecti^'C 
bargaining agreement is. an eclectic documentf th«it borrows 
the best of what has been tried and proven, ajds some inno- 
vative thought in instJnces. and formalizes th^e into a mu- 
tually agreed upon set of policies «ind procedure^ for university 
governance. When exercised properly, collective bargainii^g 
on the Campuses can make gianj steps towafd institutional 
maturity. | 

Finally, it must be .said that we are only in the very early 
stages jn our understanding of universities us management 
arenas. Wc must broaden this understanding if we are lb 
develop more sophisticated and skillful leadership jn a 
f)criod oi transition for the society and for the university. 
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